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INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENT. The widely publicized destructive- 
ness of super-weapons has given rise to some fallacious thinking which 
if unchecked can have a serious effect on the national security, the 
Vice Chief of Staff points out in the lead article. Each of these new 
weapons has its limitations as well as its capabilities; in any case, the 
individual fighting man must still close with the enemy and destroy 
him. In “Do We Need an Army?”, General Bolte emphasizes the fact 
that “In training and in doctrine, the Army is gearing its thinking to 
the tests of the future while retaining the valid principles which 
extensive combat experience has demonstrated to be sound.” | 





D-DAY ANNIVERSARY. Front and back cover scenes reveal the men, 
the craft and the battle gear, but they can only suggest the inner | - 
resources of courage and determination which, ten years ago, wrested | 

control of “Beachheads in Normandy.” = 


THE ARMY’S BUSINESS MANAGER. Since it was established in 
January 1948, the Office of the Army Comptroller has been steadily 
working toward the goal of more effective utilization of Army man- 
power, money, materials and facilities. Innovations in budgeting, 
accounting and reporting methods are summarized in “The Army 
Comptroller and His Functions.” 


BEHIND THE BARBED WIRE, many died; others broke under the 
cruelties of Communist captivity; but the overwhelming majority who 
emerged from North Korean prison enclosures brought with them an 
unshakable faith in American ideals and the realization that, even in 
adversity, “A Prisoner Can Profit.” 





TWO PROGRAMS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IMPORT — one ! 
Stateside, the other overseas — are replete with practical suggestions for i 
dealing with press and public. “An Information Guide for Maneuvers” | 
contains a handy check-list for Public Information Officers. “Open 

House at Fort Benning” illustrates the opportunities for bringing the ! 
local installation to the attention of its home community, and the ' 
importance of advance planning in assuring success in any such project. 


{ 
i 
A SAYING attributed to the Duke of Wellington has it that “The i 
whole art of war consists in getting at what is on the other side of | 





the hill.” Modern electronics has carried this one step further, bringing 
the entire battle area within surveillance as depicted in “Television as 
an Aid to the Commander.” 


RADIO, TOO, performs a variety of services, including dissemination 
of news, information and American-style entertainment to troops sta- 
tioned overseas. Since 1942 the American Forces Network has been 
living up to its slogan, “Serving the American Forces in Europe.” 
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Do We Need an Army? 


General Charles L. Bolte 


RECENT newspaper article included this statement: “The 
H-bomb has generally been conceived as a strategic 
weapon against industries and cities. But it is much more suit- 
able, in fact it is perfect, against a deployed force because of 
its vast area impact—let us say one hundred square miles. 
H-bombs can cripple an army massed for a breakthrough.” 
From that premise, with its obvious omissions and fallacies, 
the conclusion was reached, easily if not logically, in the same 
article: “Now we do not need any large land army to stop the 
enemy. Some planners think we do not need any army at all.” 
Of course no responsible official in our Government advocates 
the elimination of our Army or is unaware of its vital import- 
ance. Reduction of its size is in no way indicative of a feeling 
that it is unnecessary. Rather such action is governed by many 
considerations which must enter into sound defense planning. 
Actually the real danger inherent in the thinking expressed 
above lies not in the fact that it ignores certain basic essentials 
or that it jumps to untenable conclusions. Rather, the danger 
is that such opinions are held so widely among our citizens 
and that general acceptance of them could have serious effect 
upon the security of our Nation. If this thinking were an iso- 
lated instance, it could be ignored. But the very prevalence -of 
such ideas causes great concern among those charged with the 
responsibility for planning and maintaining a sound defense 
structure. Unchallenged, they could dangerously threaten our 
national security. 

The people of the United States determine the composition 
of our Armed Forces. They are intensely interested in our 
national defense and how best to achieve it. People are eager 
for enlightenment—and they should have it. 





From an.address by GENERAL CHARLES L. BOLTE, Vice Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, before the United States Armor Association. 
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4 ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


Because the American people have a right to expect the 
finest possible defense from our Armed Forces, they are entitled 
to have sound information—information on which to base their 
judgment of the effectiveness of the Defense Establishment 
which they support. 

Military security is one of the most important subjects of 
the day. The average citizen, by reason of his own military 
experiences or of those close to him, knows a great deal about 
the Army and its contributions to our defense. But the advent 
of new and terrible weapons of destruction has injected an 
element of confusion. He hears voices raised in chorus that 
the Army is outmoded, that “masses of men” will never again 
engage in ground combat, that modern weapons have invali- 
dated previously held concepts. 

This seed falls on fertile ground, for deep in the heart of 
_ the American people—in soldier and civilian alike—is an 
abhorrence of casualties incurred in ground fighting. As a 
result, there is an ardent desire for some cheap and easy method 
of fighting wars, a yearning to rely on some magic weapon that 
will be an absolute deterrent to war or an absolute weapon of 
victory if war should occur. 

Were there any sure guarantee that because of such weapons 
the magnificent services which the Army has rendered in the 
past would no longer be necessary and that every one could turn 
to more peaceful and financially rewarding pursuits, all of us 
would breathe a sigh of relief. But no such guarantee is in sight. 

If the false idea that armies could be disposed of by super- 
weapons from the air were to gain a firm foothold in the minds 
of civilians and soldiers, it would create a feeling of fatalism 
and pessimism that could sap our strength to fight vigorously 
and determinedly. 

How could we instill in a soldier the will to win at all costs 
if he believed he would be obliterated despite all of his cour- 
age, training and skill? — 

How long would our people support an army essential to their 
defense if they were deluded into thinking that it is all in vain 
and that the soldier cannot survive the battlefield? 

It is imperative that soldier and civilian alike understand that 
each of these new weapons has its limitations as well as its 
capabilities. Each one can be defended against. Our military 
doctrines of dispersion, mobility, cover and concealment are still 
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DO WE NEED AN ARMY? 5 


sound doctrines for protection of ground forces. 

It is perfectly clear that an enemy may strike on the ground, 
by sea or through the air. To be conclusive, any attack on 
land must be made basically by ground forces. And history and 
logic both prove that the only way to defeat ground forces is 
by ground forces. As the fighting in Korea so well demon- 
strated, success lies in fire power rather than mere manpower. 

To think of a modern army as masses of men, armed with 
rifles and bayonets, who can be wiped out in a matter of 
moments by superweapons is utterly erroneous. The machine 
gun disposed of that type of army many years ago. A modern 
army is geared to speed, dispersion and fire power. The indi- 
vidual fighting man must still close with the enemy and 
destroy him. But he now has weapons of greater range and 
power to assist him; and he has better communications equip- 
ment to call for their help. The whole trend is toward smaller 
units of greater fire power and mobility which can deploy 
over a wider area and present a less profitable target. 

The full potentialities of our global seapower and our global 
air power are impossible of achievement without many bases 
overseas. We need ground forces to protect these bases. There 
is, moreover, a compelling necessity for effective defense of 
strategic land areas all over the world which are vital to our 
national security. We need ground forces so that we may join 
with our allies in providing mutual protection against aggression. 

Our national defense program has been, and must continue to 
be, based on strong land, sea and air forces. The strength of 
one service in proportion to another may change as world con- 
ditions change and as the needs of the hour require but each 
service has an important role to perform and each has assigned 
missions which it alone is capable of accomplishing. The Army 
is a necessary partner in the defense program. Its function is 
to be organized, trained and equipped for prompt and sustained 
combat operations on the ground. In every war our Nation has 
ever fought the Army has been in the forefront of battle and 
has been the indispensable instrument of victory. 

Our Army leaders are well aware of what new weapons can 
and cannot do and are preparing accordingly. Indeed, the Army, 
far from being made obsolete by these weapons is taking ad- 
vantage of every technical and scientific advance to enlarge 
its capabilities and increase its fire power. In training and in 
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6 ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


doctrine, it is gearing its thinking to the tests of the future, 
while retaining the valid principles which extensive combat 
experience has demonstrated to be sound. The concept of mobile 
warfare is acquiring added importance as the effects of new 
weapons and their influence upon tactics and strategy are studied 
at higher levels. The Army’s mobile, hard hitting armored units 
will continue to be a major force upon the battlefield. 

Of great importance, too, is the role of the Army as a partner 
in our Armed Forces. The Army has a proud record of achieve- 
ment and faces a future which may place greater demands on it 
than any emergency of the past. Its prime reason for being is 
victory in battle. We are preparing for any mission—no matter 
how dangerous or difficult—which the security of our Nation 
may demand. If the Nation ever again is in peril, the Army’s 
tremendous capabilities will be essential as in the past. 

That fact must be proclaimed clearly and confidently so that 
the people of our Nation will have no doubt or confusion about 
the role of the Army and so that the men and women who com- 
pose it will have no doubt about the essential need they fill. The 
Army will continue to be aggressive and forward looking, tak- 
ing advantage of every technical and scientific advance to en- 
large our capabilities and to increase our effectiveness. We will 
be neither pessimists nor alarmists, but steadfastly maintain our 
confidence in the Army’s great reservoir of combat experience 
and combat-tested leaders of proved ability. 





Victory in war does not depend entirely on numbers or mere courage; 
only skill and discipline will insure it. 


From Vegetius, “De Re Militari,” Third Century A.D. 
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The Army Comptroller 
And His Functions 


Lieutenant General George H. Decker 


Witt THE ARMY, very much as with a commercial firm 

making some article for public consumption, the tangible 
product which can be seen and handled, rather than the man- 
agement that produced it, receives most attention. But today 
in this period of world tension when our Nation is striving to 
provide an adequate military establishment within its economic 
capacity, good management assumes added import and signi- 
ficance for the American people. 

Managing the Army, or any of its activities, is simply the 
process of conducting the business of the Army with special 
attention to the utilization of resources. These may be grouped 
into four general categories—manpower, money, materials and 
facilities. Each and every activity of the Army consumes one or 
more of them. It is to provide the necessary quantities of each 
that the Nation is taxed to support a military establishment. 

The Comptroller of the Army is vitally interested in that 
portion of the management problem dealing specifically with 
budgeting, accounting, auditing, and progress and statistical 
reporting. This Office also is interested in all organization and 
procedures related to thesé activities. When it is remembered 
that the Army is engaged in such characteristically commercial 
activities as banking, insurance, construction and manufacturing, 
that it maintains hospitals, schools, wholesale and retail mer- 
chandising establishments, restaurants, churches and many other 
diversified activities, it is apparent that here is a vast field for 
the application of management principles. On the financial side 
particularly, the Comptroller’s office is deeply involved. 

While it is easy to say that the Army should base its solution 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL GEORGE H. DECKER, USA, is Comptroller 
of the Army. 
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8 ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


to management problems upon the latest approved methods 
prevailing in commerce and industry, especially where these 
closely approach civilian conditions, it must always be kept in 
mind that the Army is imbued with the doctrine that it is 
proper to sacrifice money, material or facilities when necessary 
to preserve lives. The Army, it is true, is engaged in many types 
of business, but it faces management problems more diverse 
and complex than those found in any single commercial firm. 
The managers of industry, for example, are rarely if ever faced 
with decisions that may mean life or death of thousands of 
individuals—or affect the actual security of the Nation. 

By virtue of his role in the Army organization, the Army 
officer must be primarily qualified to lead men in combat. 
But he must also be able to provide effective leadership in 
non-tactical situations. 

Because of the impact on the national economy of the costs 
of maintaining defense, all Army members must take every 
possible opportunity to learn and to place into practice sound 
management techniques and procedures. In the Department of 
the Army, the Comptroller of the Army has been established 
to assist in this endeavor. The Army also requires the establish- 
ment of a comptroller on the staff of the commander of each 
major command, overseas as well as in the Continental United 
‘States, in each Technical and Administrative service, and on 
the staff of each major installation commander. 

The Office of the Army Comptroller is comparatively new. 
It was established following World War II when many criticisms 
were made of Army management both from within and from 
without the Army Establishment. In January 1948 it was de- 
cided to designate a Comptroller in the Office of the Chief of 
Staff who would specialize in improving budgeting, accounting 
and reporting methods. Besides studying Army organization and 
procedures, the Comptroller would evaluate the effectiveness of 
Army operations and synthesize important and related informa- 
tion concerning personnel, intelligence, training and logistics 
as these affect the business management of the Army. 

Within the responsibilities now assigned, the Comptroller 
acts in the capacity of a Deputy Chief of Staff, responsible 
directly to the Secretary of the Army by statute. At the Secre- 
tary’s direction, the Office also is responsible to the Chief of 
Staff. This provides free access between the Chief of Staff and 
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THE ARMY COMPTROLLER 9 


the Comptroller and permits a proper working relationship 
with the Army Staff. A close co-ordination and working rela- 
tionship also is maintained with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller. Any matter involving policy determina- 
tion or amendment is handled strictly through channels. 

Another special relationship results from the Comptroller’s 
responsibilities in certain fiscal fields. Since the Chief of 
Finance is the principal operator in this area, the Comptroller 
of the Army supervises him directly with respect to those of his 
functions for which the Comptroller has statutory responsibility. 

Four basic missions are assigned to the Comptroller—to fur- 
nish accurate and timely fiscal and statistical information upon 
which the commander can make decisions; to assist the com- 
mander in the budget and fiscal field; to search organization 
and procedures in order to assure that proper provisions have 
been made for carrying out the commander’s responsibility; and 
to determine how funds and other resources are applied. 

An examination of these missions reveals more clearly the 
Comptroller’s role in Army management. 

Fiscal and Statistical Information. To handle this responsibility 
the Comptroller has authority over accounting activities that 
generate not only quantitative but qualitative information. He 
also has authority over the statistical activities of the command 
to include the collection, analysis, summarization and interpre- 
tation of statistical data. The reports control system also is 
under the Comptroller. In this way his Office is able to collect, 
analyze, summarize and interpret information concerning the 
status of operations and resources. 

These functions furnish the data for review and analysis, 
which will give the commander the information he needs con- 
cerning, first, the financial and operational status of activities; 
second, what has been accomplished as compared to what was 
projected or planned; and third, the status of resources. 

Budget and Fiscal Field. The Comptroller must make recom- 
mendations as to the size and composition of the budget and 
then assist in its presentation through the various higher 
echelons. When funds are made available to the Army, he allots 
them to the various agencies and activities of the command, 
and during the fiscal year he adjusts allotments as necessary. 
He must keep close tab on the command’s expenditures in order 
to stay within limitations imposed by higher authorities. He 
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10 ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


must also develop fiscal and accounting procedures that will 
produce financial data which management requires to evaluate 
the effectiveness of operations. 

Search Organization and Procedures brings into play the 
functions of management engineering. This is an analytical 
activity which seeks to apply tried and proven scientific ap- 
proaches to the detection and solution of management problems 
and to the improvement of processes. In this area the Comp- 
troller deals with problems of planning, organizing, directing 
and controlling, particularly in the application and utilization 
of the factors of men, money, materials, facilities, time and 
space in the accomplishment of the command’s objectives. 
In peace time, dollars are usually a limiting factor but in time 
of war or emergency the limiting factors are usually men, 
materials, time and space. Therefore the Comptroller cannot 
confine himself to evaluation in terms of dollars; rather, he 
must make his analysis in terms of the most critical factors, 
whatever they may be. 

Applying Funds and Other Resources. Responsibility for 
determination of the manner in which funds and other resources 
are applied, is discharged through the Army Audit Agency. This 
Agency has operating responsibility for both contract and in- 
ternal auditing. The former program is concerned with re- 
viewing the validity of contractors’ claims for services rendered 
under contract with the Army. These include procurement and 
production contracts administered by the Technical Services 
and other Army organizations. 

-On the other hand, the internal audit may lead to recom- 
mendations for improvements in the Army’s financial adminis- 
tration. Internal audits are principally addressed to the major 
command and installation levels, and are designed to provide 
commanders with objective, professional advice on effectiveness 
of fiscal organization methods and procedures. 

It is through assistance in these four functional areas that 
comptrollers can enable commanders at all levels to carry out 
their management responsibilities more effectively. They pro- 
vide means of assimilating vital information, managing financial 
affairs, improving processes and procedures, and auditing the 
financial aspects of operation, all of which add up to manage- 
ment control. 

From all of the foregoing, it may appear that the Comptroller 
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is primarily interested in bookkeeping and auditing procedures. 
This is actually far from true, for the Office originates specific 
programs to improve financial management through the Army 
in co-operation with other appropriate agencies of the Army 
Staff. These programs result in direct savings in time and 
money and help the Army to function more smoothly—all of 
which means a saving to the taxpayer. Included are budget 
improvements that have been and are required to be made; 
the Army Industrial Fund; the Army Stock Fund; dollar ac- 
counting for property; provision of a modern accounting system 
at all levels of the Army; provision of funds to cover costs of 
operations directly to command points; and finally, efforts to 
improve financial reporting. 

One of the most important requirements of the 1948 law 
which established comptrollers in the military service is that 
the so-called Performance Budget be adopted as the method 
of presenting appropriation requirements to the Congress. This 
is of great significance in the management of the Army since 
the Performance Budget and the improvements in financial 
management and accounting which it entails, are aimed at 
establishing a closer identity between Army programs, operations 
and activities, and the costs involved in carrying them out. Thus 
the responsible managers will have better information as to the 
resources they are using in the activities which come under their 
control. (See “The Story Behind the Army Budget,” October 
1953 DicEst.) 

Briefly, there are three functional requirements in the 
Performance Budget concept. First, all costs related to a par- 
ticular activity must be keyed directly to the activity. As an 
example, replacement training which is identified at a particular 
station as one activity, would have charged to it the costs of 
all personnel, goods and services used by that activity. Costs 
of such training at all stations would then be grouped into a 
larger category (called a program) which would accurately 
indicate the total amount that the Army spends for basic train- 
ing. From this, additional data can be developed to provide a 
comparison of the operational efficiency of different stations 
which are conducting similar activities. 

The second requirement is that channels of command and 
financial responsibility should be parallel. In other words, com- 
manders who are given responsibility for programs or activities 
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12 ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


should also have equivalent responsibility for the costs incurred. 
Conversely, commanders should be provided with all resources 
necessary to carry out their missions. 

Under the third requirement, capital and operating costs are 
separated. That is, the costs of the permanent or lasting types 
of plant and major equipment are accounted for separately from 
the costs of goods consumed in the operation or maintenance 
of major items. 

One of the principal undertakings under this program was 
the complete revision of the Army’s appropriations structure. 
The first performance-type budget submitted to Congress 
covered Fiscal Year 1953. Among other changes it reduced the 
number of appropriations from twenty-four or more in recent 
years to eight. Of even more importance, however, the new 
structure more clearly identifies funds with the purposes for 
which they are to be used, rather than with the operating agency 
that spends them. Instead of providing operating agency funds 
for a variety of functions such as maintenance, research, pro- 
curement, and the like, there are now established functional 
appropriations such as Maintenance and Operations, Procure- 
ment and Production, and Research and Development. This 
new structure segregates capital expenditures from operating 
expenses as required by law. 

Another of the more important programs involves the estab- 
lishment of financial management systems and methods which. 
will permit financing of industrial and commercial-type facilities 
under the Army Industrial Fund. Briefly, this is a working 
capital fund which puts the financial management of an in- 
dustrial-type installation—an arsenal, laundry, port or hospital, 
for example—on a system very similar to that in effect in a 
commercial establishment. The system provides the kind of 
cost data on inventories, material and labor consumed in the 
operation necessary under the performance budget concept. (See 
“The Army Industrial Fund,” February 1954 Dicest.) 

Besides maintaining control by individual items, the program 
dealing with financial accounting for property is designed to 
establish the necessary records and systems for dollar control 
of property. Under this plan, more meaningful reports on in- 
ventories and supply transactions will be furnished to higher 
levels of management in terms of a common denominator— 
dollars. This will permit improvements in supply management, 
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in planning procurement, and in personnel utilization. 

The Office of the Army Comptroller has engaged the services 
of six of the Nation’s leading firms of certified public account- 
ants. In co-operation with the Comptroller staff, the Assistant 
Chief of Staff G4, and the Technical Services, they now are 
installing systems of financial property accounting in Army 
depots. Similar accounting systems are being installed in posts, 
camps and stations. This program also will provide the basic 
financial control of inventories which is necessary to an exten- 
sion of the Army Stock Fund program. 

Considered one of the most important tools for improving 
financial management in the Army, the Stock Fund program is 
a method of financing the procurement, holding and issue or 
resale of common-use supply items under a working capital or 
revolving fund. At present the Quartermaster Division of the 
Stock Fund includes items of clothing, equipage and subsistence 
while the Medical Division operating under The Surgeon 
General carries items of medical and dental supply. Plans now 
call for extending coverage to all classes of common-use items 
in the depot system, except spare parts. This phase will be sub- 
stantially completed following installation of financial property 
accounting in the depots. Work is in progress extending cover- 
age of this Fund to bulk stocks at posts, camps and stations in 
the zone of interior and overseas. 

Equally extensive programs are under way in three other 
important areas. First of these is the planned Army Financial 
Management System. Here the Army Comptroller is developing 
what is known as an Integrated Accounting System at each 
installation. This involves constructing necessary accounting 
and reporting systems and procedures to reflect in one integrated 
picture the financial status of inventories, the status of funds, 
and the costs of operations as contemplated in the Performance 
Budget concept. 

Under the Consumer Funding Program, as soon as common- 
use stocks are placed under the Stock Fund, it is planned to 
allot funds to cover those costs of operations to the point of 
consumption—generally the station level. This means that as 
additional items of supply are included in the Stock Fund, con- 
sumers will be provided an allocation of funds (to the extent 
feasible) to buy the items required in their operation. This 
will afford the means for creating a buyer-seller relationship 
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between depots and stations which draw on them and will do 
away with the so-called “free issue.” Further, the Consumer 
Funding Program will solidify the status of the station com- 
mander as the financial as well as the operational manager of his 
command, and thus give a positive impetus to cost consciousness. 

Finally, among the planned managerial developments, there 
is the program for improved, interrelated financial reporting. 
This is made necessary since each of the preceding programs, 
addressed to specialized areas of the whole financial manage- 
ment system for the Army, must have not only a brand new 
system of reporting, but one so related to each of the other 
systems that they present an integrated financial picture at 
each level of management. Obviously this poses a complex 
problem since there already exist hundreds of reports in the 
Army—and new ones cannot be superimposed. Consequently 
many reports must be eliminated or revised so that in the end 
a relatively simplified system of reports will serve all purposes 
of financial management and control. 

Each of these programs offers distinct opportunities for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of general management throughout 
the Army. By their adoption, together with other similar pro- 
grams, the Army hopes to meet the challenge that arose after 
World War II—the challenge of raising its business management 
to a level commensurate with its military achievements. 

Clearly then, every commander and staff officer must be a 
competent business manager, sincé each decision he makes in 
this field has meaning in terms of taxpayers’ dollars. The role 
of the Comptroller is to help the commander at all levels with 
advice as to management practices and procedures, and to help 
with measures to improve them. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the over-all effectiveness 
of management within the Army is measured in terms of the 
results achieved at each level of command. If every operation, 
no matter how small or large, is well handled then the total 
results will be good; if not well done, total management will 
be poor. The business management of the Army, as well as 
its tactical operations, is in the hands of responsible com- 
manders and staff officers but success or failure depends upon 
each one individually. Good management is not just the Comp- 
troller’s concern. It is everybody’s business. 
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Ten Years Ago- 
is g Beachheadss in Normandy | 
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UST ONE DECADE AGO, in the early Shan of Winelis 
6 June 1944, months of planning and logistical preparation, 
of feints and dry-runs and around-the-clock aerial pulverization 
of key industrial and communications centers in Hitler’s Festung 
Europa, reached its crashing climax. Troops of the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force, borne into battle by the greatest sea armada 
in history, stormed across the Normandy beaches to begin a 
power drive which was to continue until, eleven months later, 
the mighty Wehrmacht was brought to its knees. 

The action in Normandy is now history, but the tension and 
critical urgency of that perilous day are still vividly recalled. 
The cross-Channel assault, set for 5 June, was changed to the 
day following because of unfavorable but clearing weather. The 
sea was still rough, but rather than accept a delay of several 
weeks until tides were again favorable, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower made the decision to go ahead. 

At 0200 American and British paratroopers were dropped in 
the rear of German coastal defenses from Cherbourg to Caen. 
Aerial bombardment of the beaches began at 0314, and offshore 
naval batteries joined the cannonade at 0550. At 0630 the first 
waves of assault infantry and tanks landed. 

In the American sector, landing craft discharged attacking 
forces at 75-yard intervals. Despite underwater obstacles, mine 
fields, barbed wire and raking fire from camouflaged pillboxes 
and gun emplacements, the invading forces moved inland under 
a cover of naval and air bombardment. German troops resisted 
stubbornly, fighting was bitter, but by nightfall on D-day, ele- 
ments of five American divisions—the Ist, 4th, 29th and the 82d 
and 101st Airborne—along with supporting tanks and artillery, 
were firmly established ashore. The much-vaunted Nazi coastal 
defense were smashed; the Norniandy beachhead was secure. 
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Carrying full battle equipment, assault troops of the Ist Infantry Division 
advanced along Omaha Beach. Below, German troops and laborers on the coast 
defenses were rounded up by American soldiers. U.S. Army Photographs 
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Bulldozers, amphibious vehicles, trucks, jeeps and barrage balloons helped 4 _ 
to secure the foothold. Telephone poles and lines provided communications ; 
U. S. Army Photograph 
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Joint Defense Agency 


For Land Transportation 


Colonel Vernon R. Johnson 


7 HE MILITARY SUCCESSES of the United States in past 

wars have depended not only on the excellent training and 
brilliant employment of our Armed Forces but also on the 
quantity and quality of war materiel delivered to every fighting 
front where American and Allied forces were in combat. The 
capability of the Nation’s transportation network in moving 
personnel, supplies and equipment by land, sea and air has so 
far substantially helped the United States to turn the course of 
war toward final and decisive defeat of its enemies. 

This was not always the case, however. During the early 
part of World War I, the Nation’s transportation system got into 
the worst snarl in its history. There was congestion at ports, in 
rail yards and on the railroads. The confusion was so great that 
the Government was forced to take over the entire rail system, 
and this only alleviated but did not cure the situation. The 
basic difficulty was a lack of co-ordination in the scheduling of 
shipments. Supplies were sent to ports regardless of whether 
there were any ships available, and the railroads refused to 
abandon their usual competitive practices. 

Later, in World War II, through greater efficiency and better 
utilization the railroads moved, with less equipment and man- 
power, a far greater volume of men and cargo than was moved 
during World War I. As an example, Army freight (as measured 
by rail freight ton-miles) increased from 900 million ton-miles 
for the month of December 1941 to 7930 million ton-miles in 
June 1945, after which it fell off sharply because of decreasing 
requirements. At its peak, Army freight shipments accounted for 
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Year 


1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944, 
1945. 
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about 12.5 per cent of total rail shipments within the United 
States. The Army shipped 293 million tons of freight by rail 
214 billion ton-miles, making an average length of haul per ton 
of 730 miles. In addition about one million tons were shipped 
by rail express, 26.5 million tons by motor truck, and somewhat 
more than four million tons by inland waterways. 

In that period, the transportation industry as a whole accom- 
plished one of the mightiest moving jobs in history. The. mis- 
takes of World War I were avoided; the lessons of past experi- 
ence were carefully heeded. Fortunately the production lines 
in our wartime plants and our capacity to distribute the goods 
of war were not damaged or disrupted by enemy action within - 
our borders. But what of the future? 

Since this Nation is not the sole possessor of the more ter- 
rible weapons of the atomic age, there is no absolute safeguard 
against damage or destruction to our industrial and transporta- 
tion capacity. Estimates of enemy capability envision massive 
attacks from the air affecting important centers of industry 
and transportation. 

An all-out war for survival will certainly confront this Nation 
with difficult transportation problems and with requirements 
severly taxing our ability to fulfill, The magnitude of the 
problem is suggested by the following over-all figures on cargo 
moved during World War II within the continental United 
States by the various modes of commercial transportation: 


RAIL HIGHWAY TWATER PIPE LINES 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Year *TonMiles ofTotal *TonMiles ofTotal *TonMiles ofTotal *TonMiles ofTotal 


1941... 481,756 64.72 63,258 8.5 130,916 17.59 68,428 9.19 
1942... 645,422 71.08 48,626 ° 5.36 138,791 15.29 75,087 8.29 
1943... 734,829 72.79 46,394 4.6 130,309 12.91 97,867 9.69 
1944... 746,912 70.19 49,395 4.45 136,963 12.87 132,864 12.48 
1945... 690,809 68.90 53,442 5.33 131,801 13.14 126,530 12.62 


*Ton Miles in Millions. ¢Inland, including Great Lakes. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission “Selected Special Freight Statistics’ 








Extensive damage to large metropolitan areas would result in 
tremendous demands by Civil Defense authorities for transporta- 
tion and the movement of casualties, medical supplies, rehabili- 
tation materials, and for the relocation of evacuees. Such attacks 
would sharply increase military transport requirements of all 
types. The ability of the transportation systems to move essential 
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cargo might itself be reduced through damage or. destruction of 
equipment, terminal facilities and blockage of routes. The pos- 
sibility of fuel shortages would further reduce the transport 
capability by rendering some lines inoperative. In such an 
emergency, prompt action must be taken to move essential mili- 
tary shipments as well as those required for Civil Defense, war 
industries and the civilian population. 

Today the military Departments are actively engaged in plan- 
ning for the maximum fulfillment of land transportation require- 
ments through a Joint Land Transportation Agency which was 
established within the Office of the Chief of Transportation, 
Department of the Army, early in 1953. 

The Agency, staffed jointly by the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
was created for the purpose of assuring co-ordinated military 
use of land transportation and its supporting facilities during 
emergencies. In the interest of greater efficiency and economy and 
to avoid congestion of roads, railroads, waterways and terminals 
in the continental United States at crucial times, the Secretary 
of Defense directed that the three Departments jointly plan for 
and co-ordinate (1) the employment of common-use military 
land transportation, (2) the military use of commercial agencies 
and (3) the movement of military traffic by land to or through 
sea and aerial ports and other transfer and regulating facilities. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are responsible for establishing allo- 
cations and priorities for military traffic. Under them, the Joint 
Land Transportation Agency maintains close liaison with the 
Joint Military Transportation Committee during emergencies 
in order to facilitate prompt interchange of priority and alloca- 
tion information and to guide the Agency in its responsibili- 
ties for administering allocations of transportation space and 
for applying priorities to military movements. 

Procedures for directing allocations of transportation space 
and for applying priorities to military movements are even now 
being developed by the Agency for the approval of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Their application during emergencies will insure 
that land movement requirements of the military Departments 
are fulfilled to the maximum practicable extent, with the Agency 
serving as the focal point of co-ordination for military movement. 

The Joint Agency is responsible for determining the adequacy 
of existing traffic control systems of the three Departments; it 
recommends appropriate corrective measures to assure that those 
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evatems can effect an orderly transition to emergency conditions; 
anc *} makes certain that planned control procedures will result 
in the efficient and co-ordinated utilization of commercial land 
transportation and supporting facilities. 

During emergencies it will be the responsibility of the Agency 
to insure that the routing services of the three Departments are 
properly co-ordinated to meet their total logistical requirements. 
To avoid congestion and to assure efficient utilization of available 
transportation capacity, the Agency will monitor such utilization 
and prescribe necessary restrictions as to mode of transportation 
and selection of carriers which will govern the routing services 
of the military Departments. 

Already, during its first year of operation, the Agency has 
completed the work of organizing, establishing and clarifying 
responsibilities, reviewing existing plans and procedures of the 
Departments, and instituting working relationships with other 
Government agencies and with the transportation industry. 
It has drafted a Uniform Traffic Release System which is being 
reviewed by the military Departments for final concurrence. 
This system, if adopted, will provide a regulatory device to 
effect the orderly loading, tendering and releasing to carriers of 
military traffic for the purpose of implementing priorities, bring- 
ing about efficient utilization of transport equipment and avoid- 
ing congestion at destination. 

The Uniform Traffic Release System provides for the request- 
ing and issuing of releases for freight shipments destined for 
specific areas subject to emergency transportation controls. Dur- 
ing critical periods the Agency will apply the system as neces- 
sary to prevent undue accumulation of goods in those areas. 
Each military Department will designate a central control office 
responsible for the management of its freight traffic releases to 
regulate shipments destined for installations of that Department. 

It will also be the responsibility of the Joint Agency to direct 
the various Departments in their application of the system to 
movements into ports, transfer points or traffic regulating facili- 
ties under their control. These facilities include all military 
operated or controlled installations at which traffic is transferred 
from one mode of transportation to another, or is held awaiting 
further transportation. 

Meanwhile a procedure has been developed in co-ordination 
with American Trucking Associations, Inc. which will improve 
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the control of military shipments by motor carrier. A standard- 
ized form has been devised for reporting truckloads stopped in 
transit in response to orders from the military Departments to 
hold for further instructions. The procedure is designed to per- 
mit the individual Departments to provide prompt disposition 
instructions to the commercial motor carriers. 

Currently the Agency is working toward its ultimate objec- 
tive—the preparation of a Department of Defense Emergency 
Traffic Plan. This plan will incorporate all of the specific plans 
. mentioned above and many other procedures and methods yet 
to be studied and developed; in effect, it will prepare the Agency 
to meet all of the problems with which it is directed to deal. 

America’s transportation facilities are vast, but only careful 
planning such as that which the Joint Land Transportation 
Agency provides can insure their efficient and successful opera- 
tion in a nation-wide emergency. 





MOBILIZATION—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STYLE 


“The young men shall fight; the married men shall forge weapons 
and transport supplies; the women will make tents and serve in the 
hospitals; the children will make up old linen into lint; the old men 
will have themselves carried into the public squares to rouse the 
courage of the fighting men and to preach hatred of kings and the 
Unity of the Republic. The public buildings shall be turned into bar- 
racks, the public squares into munitions factories; the earthen floors 
of cellars shall be treated with lye to extract saltpetre. All suitable fire- 
_arms shall be turned over to the troops; the interior shall be policed 
with fowling pieces and with cold steel. All saddle horses shall be seized 
for the cavalry; all draft horses not employed in cultivation will draw 
the artillery and supply wagons.” 


From a Mobilization Order to the French people 
issued 23 August 1793 by the Committee on Public Safety, 
governing body of the French Revolution. 











Television as an Aid 


To the Commander 


Captain Hugh C. Oppenheimer 


+ aa THE FIRST WARS were fought, military leaders 
have been hampered by their inability to see what was 
going on along the battlefield. Plans had to be based on frag- 
mentary and often contradictory reports of spies, scouts and 
patrols. Control during the actual battle was even more of a 
problem, with success depending on the small unit commanders. 
With the slow, steady development of a battlefield communi- 
cations systems, starting with signal fires and flags and progres- 
sing to telegraph, telephone and radio, some measure of control 
was possible and the commander was able to form a picture, 
not always complete or accurate, of the local and over-all situ- 
ation. His picture, of necessity, depended on the experience, 
judgment and interpretation of many individuals and often was 
hours and even days old by the time it reached him. In the 
future of’ television lies the ultimate—the ability to see im- 
mediately and control the battle situation. 

Growing out of this basic concept of television’s employment, 
several concrete applications suggest themselves. Among the 
most obvious are reconnaissance, both atr and ground; control 
of ground troops by a commander; control of amphibious land- 
ings; harbor control and security; artillery fire control; and 
military training. 

Exploratory work is being done by the Signal Corps in all 
of these fields and television even now is being used by Signal 
Corps schools as a training medium. 

The unit charged with conducting most of these studies is 
the Signal Corps Mobile Television Section. Based at the Signal 
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As the river crossing exercise gets under way... 


the commander and staff follow each phase on the screen. 
U.S. Army Photographs 
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Corps Pictorial Center, Long Island City, New York, it has 
been charged with exploring the military applications of tele- 
vision, under supervision of the Army Pictorial Service Division 
of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

Officially, the assigned mission of the Section is: (1) to study 
and evaluate the employment of television in tactical situations, 
with emphasis on areas of reconnaissance and surveillance; 
(2) to investigate the use of television as a training medium 
and develop methods and techniques for its employment for 
such purposes; (3) to stimulate interest and thinking as to the 
tactical and training applications of television; and (4) to make 
appropriate recommendations relative to utilization, applica- 
tions, employment, doctrine, policy, military occupational spe- 
cialties, and equipment military characteristics from knowledge 
obtained as a result of such studies and investigations. 

The Section’s equipment installation, which was designed and 
built under the supervision of the Signal Corps Engineering 
Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, comprises a mobile, 
self-contained and self-powered television system capable of 
televising and technically controlling presentations from three 
field cameras, an airborne camera, and an iconoscope film chain. 
The associated sound can originate from microphones, tape, 
discs or film. 

In a recent exercise at the United States Military Academy, 
Cadets launched assault boats and made a mock attack across 
a lake while an audience of observers a mile away watched the 
operation on television screens. What the viewers saw left them 
enthusiastic over the possible use of the new medium in combat. 
One of them, a former regimental commander in Korea, said 
he could think of countless situations where he could have used 
television as an aid in keeping track of his own forces and in 
exploiting enemy weak spots as he discovered them. 

The demonstration at West Point was one of dozens which 
the Mobile Television Section conducted at various locations 
in the past year. Beginning in March 1953 at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, the Unit appeared before a group of Con- 
gressmen interested in this new phase of communication. At 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, it worked with Army Field Forces 
Board No. 1 to evaluate the use of television in a variety of 
artillery tactical situations, including fire control, location and 
evaluation of targets, and surveillance of terrain. 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


The roof of the mobile unit serves as a platform for the television camera. 
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At Fort Monroe, Virginia, the Unit demonstrated its poten- 
tialities for officers from the staff of the Chief of Army Field 
Forces. In trips to Fort Benning, Georgia, Camp Gordon, 
Georgia, and Fort McClellan, Alabama, it appeared before 
groups of ROTC cadets to show how television can be employed 
in both tactics and training. 

As part of the summer training program for West Point 
Cadets, the Unit conducted a special exercise at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey. While some five hundred Cadets watched television 
monitors in a “War Room,” the airborne television camera 
cruised over the Sandy Hook area, twelve miles away. The 
televised picture showed two landing craft transporting troops, 
approaching the beach. The men piled out and, under conceal- 
‘ment of smoke bombs, staged a mock attack on a balloon 
hangar. They surrounded the target, “nullified” it, and withdrew. 

This exercise pointed out the effectiveness of television in 
controlling an amphibious landing as well as its possibilities in 
permitting direct observation of an important operation by a 
commander. The ramifications of such control in terms of lives 
and time saved, as well as ultimate success in a most difficult and 
dangerous military operation, cannot be over-emphasized. 

The Unit utilizes commercially available television compon- 
ents in the ground equipment, including three field cameras, a 
television recording motion picture camera, and microwave 
transmitters and receivers. Auxiliary airborne equipment in- 
cluded a television transmitter and a camera designed and con- 
structed by the Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories. 

The ground equipment is transported in four trailer trucks 
and one van. The forward section employs the cameras, tele- 
vision recording unit and a mobile power unit to cover the 
action or events to be televised. Each camera and cameraman 
is monitored and directed from a control room. The desired pic- 
ture and associated sound is then beamed to the mobile receiver 
van up to twenty miles away, where the signal may be trans- 


ferred to a dozen or more small receivers for viewing and study 
by the commander and his staff. 

The cameras have excellent sensitivity and are capable of 
producing good pictures under almost all outdoor conditions— 
a factor of great importance from the military standpoint. A 
wide range of lenses is used—from a two-inch lens which ap- 
proximates the range of the human eye to a forty-inch telescopic 
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lens for long distance shots. In an experiment at Fort Bragg, an 
airborne camera in a light plane was used successfully to spot 
artillery fire. The camera image was flashed back to the fire 
direction center where, without any additional aid from forward 
observers, the fire direction personnel were able to adjust 
battery fire by watching the television screen. 





This television camera is mounted in a light plane. The cameraman uses the 
auxiliary receiver for focusing on the “battle.” U. S. Army Photograph 


These experiments and others to follow point the way for 
military television. Already various definite conclusions can 
be drawn. Within certain limitations imposed by the tactical 
situation, television does have battlefield application. However, 
it need not necessarily employ commercial-type equipment, but 
rather smaller, lighter, less complex, more rugged electronic gear 
mounted in tactical vehicles such as jeeps and tanks, and in 
helicopters. This has progressed beyond the speculative stage. 
As a result of advances in circuitry, transistors and new and 
smaller tubes, pilot models of such equipment have been 
made and an eight pound “industrial” camera is on the market. 
An interim tactical television system incorporating many of 
these changes is being added to the Section. Plans call for this 
equipment to be integrated in field maneuvers. 

Most important, the work done by the Signal Corps Mobile 
Television Sector has clearly demonstrated that television has 
a role to play as a military adjunct. Only time and imagination 


limit its possibilities. 


























“Serving the American 


Forces in Europe’ 


Lieutenant Colonel Harold G. Price 


H* NEAREST RADIO SET may be a battered, pre-war 
- Telefunken or a new portable from the post exchange, but 
when an American soldier in Berlin wants to listen to his 
favorite Stateside radio program all he has to do is dial 935 
kilocycles. In Munich he dials 548, in Bremerhaven 1142, and 
in Frankfurt 872. No matter where he is stationed in Germany 
he can listen to a varied program of English-language informa- 
tion, and entertainment American style, by dialing one of the 
stations in the American Forces Network (AFN). 

For over ten years, since its establishment in Great Britain 
during World War II, AFN’s motto has been “Serving the 
American Forces in Europe.” Early in 1942 General George C. 
Marshall, wartime Chief of Staff, went to England to confer 
with General Eisenhower, then Commanding General of the 
European Theater of Operations. The invasion of the continent 
was still two years away, and American forces training in the 
British Isles were faced with a long stay. 

Among the problems the generals discussed was the need for 
an organization which would provide three things—American 
entertainment for the troops, up-to-date world news, and an 
outlet which would enable the Commanding General to com- 
municate with the whole command at one time. The answer to 
all these requirements was radio. 

Accordingly plans were laid for the activity which became 
the American Forces Network. Considerable preliminary work 
was necessary, however. Negotiations with the British govern- 
ment led to an agreement freeing the network from iocal 
laws governing performing rights and excise taxes. The British 
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Soldier technicians transcribe an AFN produced program. The tape recording 
will be used for a later broadcast. Below, this 150,000 watt transmitter at 
Weiskirchen, Germany, provides power for AF N-Frankfurt. 

U. S. Army Photographs 
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Broadcasting Company, a government-sponsored radio service, 
agreed to relinquish its monopoly rights in the United Kingdom. 
Finally, highly trained personnel and a great deal of technical 
equipment had to be procured. 

These tasks accomplished, AFN made its debut on the Fourth 
of July 1943. It went on the air with five transmitters and a 
schedule which called for four and a half hours of daily broad- 
casting to American troops throughout Great Britain and 
northern Ireland. Soon after D-Day, the staff crossed the 
Channel to keep up with the invading troops. Mobile stations 
were. attached to the First, Seventh and Ninth Armies. Later, 
as the war progressed to the surrender of Germany, fixed sta- 
tions were put into operation throughout the American Zone. 

Today AFN headquarters are located in a Fourteenth Cen- 
tury castle in Hoechst, near Frankfurt, on the north bank of the 
Main River. Other studios are located in Berlin, Bremerhaven, 
Kaiserslautern, Munich, Nuremberg and Stuttgart. All have 
heen remodeled and furnished with the latest equipment from 
the United States. Thirty transmitters ranging in power from 
250 watts to 150,000 watts are spotted throughout the American 
Zone to give complete radio coverage. 

Though operated by the United States Army in Europe 
through the Troop Information and Education Division, AFN 
is a joint Army-Navy-Air Force function, with personnel from 
all three services participating. Commissioned officers hold the 
positions of greatest respsonsibility, such as network chief, execu- 
tive officer and station manager. Production and engineering 
specialists are principally American civilian employees. Depend- 
ing on grade and ability, an enlisted man may be an announcer, 
engineer, administrative assistant or writer. Remaining vaeancies 
are filled by German nationals. 

AFN designs its programs to fit the needs of its listeners. Fan 
letters show that the majority prefers music and news broad- 
casts to all other kinds of programs. Accordingly about one half 
of the network’s weekly schedule consists of musical programs 
and about twenty-five hours a week are devoted to news, sports 
and other informational-type broadcasts. The remaining air 
time—in order of preference, as measured by the volume of 
correspondence from listeners—is given over to comedy, variety, 
drama, mystery, quiz shows, children’s and women’s programs. 


Fan letters also tell a lot about AFN’s audience. Of the 150,000 
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letters received last year, for example, many were written by 
Europeans. They came from such scattered places as Scandi- 
navia, Central Europe, the Mediterranean area and the Persian 
Gulf. From them it is apparent that a large number of Euro- 
peans “eavesdrop” on the broadcasts. 

One of the by-products of informing and entertaining United 
States troops is the spreading of American culture abroad. Dur- 
ing the baseball season, interested British listeners wrote for a 
set of rules. AFN made arrangements with an American sport- 
ing goods manufacturer to supply the rule books and a de- 
scription of a baseball diamond. After carefully studying. the 
fine points, the British correspondents reported that they were 
not only enjoying the games better but they had even picked 
their favorite teams to win the pennant. 

Almost half of all the programs heard over AFN were origi- 
nally broadcast in the United States over commercial stations. 
These programs, featuring such names as Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope and Jack Benny, are recorded by the Armed Forces Radio 
Service in both New York and Los Angeles. After the commer- 
cial announcements have been deleted, the programs are mailed 
overseas in the form of disc recordings. The Armed Forces Radio 
Service also mails transcriptions of song hits, both popular and 
classical. More than one hundred thousand such records are 
stocked in the AFN library. 

Local news receives its share of time on the AFN schedule. 
Report from Europe features commentaries from each station 
in the network. This fifteen minute round-up of European events 
is heard five days a week. Spot news is often covered by direct 
broadcasts from the scene of activity. During the riots in East 
Berlin in June 1953, for example, an AFN newscaster set up his 
microphone on a high building near the rioting mobs and 
described the action throughout the day. Tape recordings of 
the broadcast were used on newscasts that evening. 

Because of time difference between Europe and the United 
States, most material received from AFRS in New York by 
shortwave must also be recorded on tape by AFN for re- 
broadcast at a more suitable listening time. Many big sports 
contests are handled in this manner. But on important occa- 
sions, such as election night returns, AFN listeners may hear 
the events as they are happening. 

Besides providing information, education and entertainment 
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for all United States personnel in the European Command, AFN 
furnishes newscasts for the Blue Danube Network—a separate 
seven-station facility with headquarters at Salzburg, serving 
United States Forces in Austria—and the American Forces Radio 
Station in Trieste. 

Under present schedules, AFN broadcasts from 0600 to 0100 
hours daily except Sundays, when the net goes on the air an 
hour later in the morning. Thirteen hours of daily program 
material is sent out from Frankfurt over wire lines to the other 
stations. These in turn provide another six hours of locally 
produced material to fit the needs of the troops in their areas. 

Programs of local origin include broadcasts of regional news, 
weather and road conditions, announcements of sports and en- 
tertainment events, addresses by district commanding officers 
and important visitors. Sports broadcasts and musical request 
programs round out local coverage. 

Because of AFN’s wide ranging operations, servicemen and 
women in Europe within reach of a radio can keep abreast of 
the news and entertainment which are an indispensable part of 
the American way of life. 





“The lieutenant should endeavor to gain the love of his men, by 
his attention to everything which may contribute to their health and 
convenience. He should often visit them at different hours; inspect into 
their manner of living; see that their provisions are good and well 
cooked, and as far as possible oblige them to take their meals at regu- 
lated hours. He should pay attention to their complaints, and when well 
founded, endeavor to get them redressed; but discourage them from 
complaining on every frivolous occasion.” ° 


From Baron von Steuben’s Regulations for the Army 
published in 1779 by authority of the Congress. 
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A Prisoner Can Profit 


Lieutenant Ray M. Dowe 


[’ IS a soldier’s duty to avoid being captured, but if captivity 

is unavoidable the duty to continue to be a soldier remains. 
This was especially true in Korea, despite the fact that the 
chances for survival under Communist captivity were very slim 
and survival with self-respect even slimmer. 

Those fortunate enough to live through the ordeal without 
breaking became more mature as individuals; they developed 
a truer sense of values and broadened their understanding of 
human nature in general and of the enemy in particular. It is 
because of this that I take exception to the point of view of 
many people who, since my return to the United States after 
having been a prisoner of war for almost three years, say sym- 
pathetically “It’s a shame you had to waste three years in that 
horrible place.” 

The Korean conflict awakened many in the free world to the 
vile nature of Communism. Inadvertently the Communists them- 
selves facilitated this understanding. The experiences of return- 
ing prisoners of war, punctuated by real-life examples of Com- 
munist brutality, have evoked sufficient interest to give free 
peoples a better appreciation of the baseness of Communism. 

During my captivity I was constantly impressed with the 
fundamental conflicts between the free mind and the Communist 
mind. The three most important clashes I noted were in dis- 
cipline, in education and in life itself. 

Nearly a century ago General John M. Schofield said, “The 
discipline which makes the soldiers of a free country reliable 
in battle is not to be gained by harsh or tyrannical treatment.” 
Even today this point of view so typifies our Army’s concept 
of discipline that it is one of the first things a new soldier learns. 





FIRST LIEUTENANT RAY M. DOWE, Infantry, was captured in Korea in 
1950, and spent thirty-four months in Communist prison camps before re- 
patriation. The opinions expressed are those of the author and do not neces- 
sarily represent those of Department of the Army or any of its agencies. 
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Yet how different is this concept of discipline from that of the 
enemy. Communist discipline permits no immunity, knows no 
limitations and seeks no justice. 

The discipline of the Communist soldier and the terror which 
pervades his society are inextricably interrelated. Within the 
Communist sphere of influence the most highly disciplined group 
is the hard core of the Communist Party. These members 
undergo rigorous discipline to gain the privileges which come 
through Party membership. In turn, the Party imposes almost 
complete terror on the rest of the population. In a Communist 
country, the Party itself parallels every governmental, military, 
organizational, occupational and educational channel. At all 
levels there are public and secret police to impose the Party’s 
will. Control is absolute. At all levels, too, there are opportunists 
motivated by a desire to attain personal recognition from the 
Party at the expense of their families and friends. Then there 
is a rather fanatical youth group which has been educated in and 
knows nothing but Communist propaganda. Recognizing no 
family except the state, they will denounce even their parents 
for treason—that is, for criticizing the Communist policy. 

Immediately after the signing of the Korean armistice, I 
found myself imprisoned in a small end room of a Korean 
dwelling. Still living next door to my cell were the original 
occupants—a Korean woman with several children, one of whom 
was not old enough to talk. For want of something to do, I 
punched a hole through the paper wall which separated our 
rooms and each time my guard was not looking, I would slip 
a piece of candy through the hole. The grateful mother of the 
young child would pounce upon it immediately. Later that after- 
noon the older child, about eight years of age, returned from 
school. I made the mistake of passing several pieces of candy 
through the wall while he was present. At first he was flabber- 
gasted. Suddenly realizing what had taken place, he jumped 
to his feet and, ignoring his mother’s pleas, ran for the guard. 
In his behavior he was typical of Communist discipline. 

On the other hand, I remember Private First Class B, about 
eighteen, a member of a United States unit which fought bravely 
to the end. When his outfit was finally overrun, he was one of 
the very few left alive. Hungry, thirsty, and nearly exhausted, he 
found himself faced with an entirely new situation. Now that 
he could do the enemy no more harm, did he not have the 
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right to use any means necessary for his own survival? 

The test came almost immediately, when the exhausted 
prisoners were ordered to move out in a group. A wounded 
officer asked a soldier who was standing nearby for assistance. 
The undisciplined soldier’s reply was “Hell no, you’re not an 
officer anymore. You can’t tell me what to do. You’re a prisoner 
the same as I am.” 

But Private B’s reaction was that of a properly trained and 
disciplined soldier. Disregarding his personal welfare, he pro- 
ceeded to do his duty as best he could, even forcing his cowardly 
and insubordinate associate to give the required assistance. He 
carried litters during the marches and cared for the wounded 
during the halts. Largely as the result of higher standards of 
discipline, his unit maintained a higher morale, better sanita- 
tion, and a lower death rate than did the others. Where men 
from other units refused to recognize their duties as senior offi- 
cers or as senior enlisted men, Private B and others like him 
did not hesitate to accept responsibilities. Time and again his 
organization, and other highly disciplined groups, showed up 
better in these respects than did groups with lower standards of 
discipline. And the number of weak individuals, or “birdies,” 
was smaller among the well-disciplined groups. 

Private B and others like him resisted every cruelty to which 
the Chinese Communists subjected them—starvation, threats of 
death, and mental and physical torture. The Chinese Communists 
found it to their advantage to send men like these—“reaction- 
aries” they called them—to other camps where, although it 
seemed impossible, it was promised conditions would be worse. 
This was one of the few promises the Communists fulfilled. But 
a clear conscience and pride in country sent morale in these 
prison companies to a higher level than ever existed in the most 
“plush” camp of a so-called “progressive” group. Discipline and 
training enabled men like B to return—better Americans for 
their experiences. 

Two types of discipline—the arbitrary Communist kind which 
knows no family except the state, and the American brand 
typified by Private B—have been cited to illustrate an important 
distinction in terms. When we speak to the American soldier of 
the necessity of discipline, we are referring to a particular type 
—not the tyrannical discipline which obtains a fanatical or 
terror-stricken response, as does the robot-like variety of the 
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Communists, but rather a useful and reasoned type which in- 
sures that the right man will do the right thing in any contin- 
gency. It is a discipline that assures both the individual and his 
unit of success—a thinking and fair discipline, the kind that 
makes soldiers of a free country reliable in battle. 

Private B’s soldierly deportment not only is attributable to 
good discipline, but also to other facets of his education. It 
is in this broader field of education that I found the second con- 
flict between the free and the Communist-indoctrinated mind. 

“The foundation of every state is the education of its youth.” 
If Diogenes were alive today perhaps he would expand that 
statement to say, “The foundation of a free world is the edu- 
cation of its peoples.” Communists recognize the importance 
of education, but not as we know it. They employ a ceaseless 
political indoctrination which they call “education.” Almost 
from the time the North Korean children can walk, they are 
marched to school in uniform. The pitiful wail of their young 
voices singing “Commie” songs glorifying Malenkov, Mao Tse 
Tung and Kim II Sung fill the air with an ominous warning 
of the evil disease already seizing them. 

The propaganda of the Communists reaches into every phase 
of their education. Even in the so-called exact sciences, it ap- 
pears in the wording of arithmetic problems. Every man and 
woman regardless of age, occupation or social level, is required 
to attend classes and study Communist doctrine. Each man’s 
brain must be conditioned to think just what the Party wants 
him to think and to do just what the Party wants him to do. 

To achieve this end, political instructors are active in every 
occupational unit. A group of farm women, for example, will 
have their own study chairman and similarly, a group of farm- 
ers has still another. In the military, a political instructor is 
assigned to each platoon. The sole job of these individuals is 
to pound into the group the current Party line on theory, do- 
mestic affairs and international issues. Of the three, current in- 
ternational issues receive the most attention. 

Expression of the Communist line is not restricted to formal 
periods of study, but utilizes every conceivable information 
medium. Every radio program, motion picture, magazine article, 
book and newspaper reflects Party policies. Communists con- 
stantly repeat and repeat, with no attempt at logical explanation. 
To them the definition of truth is the Party line and the proof 
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of credibility is repetition. Such is the program of “education” 
under the Communists. 

The so-called educational methods employed in the political 
indoctrination of Red-held prisoners of war was similar to that 
used throughout Communist countries. But in Korea the Reds 
reached new depths of inhumanity in physically “conditioning” 
their subjects. This consisted of feeding prisoners only a bowl 
of soupy maize each morning and a bowl of cracked corn at 
night; supplying an inadequate amount of fire wood for fuel 
in the bitter winter; crowding so many into one room that it 
was impossible for all to lie down unless all slept on their 
sides; instilling a constant uncertainty through sporadic inter- 
ruptions, often to carry people away; and topping all of this 
off with twelve hours daily repetition of the Communist Party 
line. This was the Communist policy of “lenient treatment to 
POWs.” (See “Communist Indoctrination of American Priso- 
ners,” July 1953 DicEst.) 

The Communists first attempted to break down the prisoners 
physically, then psychologically. From the time the Korean 
conflict started until the negotiations began—a period of about 
a year—the Communists felt that no accountability for their 
prisoners was necessary; more than half died from slow starva- 
tion, exposure or just plain murder. The latter mode frequently 
involved hideous forms of torture. 

Bearing the callous tactics of the enemy in mind, just how 
effective were Communist efforts to sway American personnel? 
It should be made clear that the American soldiers in Korea, 
including the majority of those in the North Korean prison 
camps, lived up to the finest traditions and standards of our 
Army. There were exceptions, of course, and it is essential to 
understand who they were and how they were won over. 

These “birdies,” as the prisoners referred to men of their 
own ranks swayed by the Communists, can be grouped as 
“believers,” “collaborators,” and “broken men.” The believer, 
or sincere Communist, to me appears to be less dangerous than 
either of the other two groups. He is less of a fanatic than the 
collaborator, chiefly because he retains a degree of personal 
thought and ethics. The collaborator, on the other hand, so 
prostitutes his principles and integrity that he seems to take on 
an unprincipled fanaticism as a release for his mental disturb- 
ance. The danger of the broken man lies principally in the 
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trust he retains among his compatriots, with or without their 
knowledge of his breakdown. 

It has long been apparent that Communism breeds on dissatis- 
faction and suppression. In many cases the believer comes 
either from a tragic or a blighted environmental background. 
Probably the most important factor motivating his decisions 
is education—or rather, lack of it. 

Day to day experiences in the prisoner of war camps repeat- 
edly demonstrated that educated free men are capable of recog- 
nizing the hypocrisies, fallacies and half-truths of Communism. 
To my knowledge Communism did not find sincere believers 
among the groups of officers or enlisted men who had more 
advanced educational backgrounds. The opinion of the group as 
a whole exerted its influence on those individuals who might 
otherwise have been swayed to Communism. It was usually 
from the lower ranking enlisted men, out of sheer ignorance, 
that the few sincere “progressives” arose. But even these were 
in the extreme minority. 

A weak-few belonged to the second, and by far the worst, 
of the three types of “birdies”—the collaborators. These fall 
into two categories. One is the “voluntary collaborator” who, 
because of fear of starvation or for other selfish motives, volun- 
tarily betrays his country by giving the enemy military infor- 
mation; he engages in propaganda activities, coerces others into 
perfidious acts, or informs on his fellow prisoners. In the other 
category is the “opportunist”—the man of weak character who 
easily succumbs to threats, discomforts or torture. Once having 
succumbed, he finds his. first misdeed held over his head by 
the Communists. Then he goes on as energetically about his 
treacherous work as the voluntary collaborator. 

The third main category consists of a small minority, the 
broken men. This small group of unfortunate individuals at 
most should include only those who can prove that they under- 
went torture so intense that it brought about a mental break- 
down. It must be realized that with these individuals, too, the 
Communists used the first deed as “an axe over their heads” to 
maintain their usefulness. But the many Americans and other 
United Nations treops in the hands of the Communists who did 
not break, prove the fallacy of the Communist promise that 
“every man has his breaking point.” 

Perhaps as impressive as the contrast between American and 
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Communist education and doctrine is the comparison of their 
methods and purposes. Behind the Iron Curtain, the Communists 
parrot the same treatise repetitiously, attempting to channelize 
the thought of the individual so that he is unable to reason for 
himself. But the democratic system attempts, through study and 
understanding, to develop the analytical powers of the indi- 
vidual. These enable him, through reasoning, to form inde- 
pendent conclusions and to think freely, without imposed bias. 

The characteristics of our way of life which we value the 
most—religion, family and free speech—are the very things the 
Communists fear the most. This was illustrated during that 
dreadful period in the winter of 1950-51 when the burial details 
were the most arduous activity of the day. In our camp was a 
physician who had been captured after he volunteered to stay 
behind to care for a group of wounded. He and another doctor 
were permitted to attempt, as best they could with practically 
no medicine, to attend to the medical needs of the entire camp. 
Often they performed major operations successfully with only 
a butcher knife and no legitimate anesthesia. 

One evening the Communist officer in charge called in one 
of the doctors and told him that he would have to begin “study 
classes” in political doctrine. The doctor replied that if the 
authorities would provide medical books he would be glad to 
study them; however, he was a physician and was not interested 
in politics—especially his. To this the Communist officer re- 
sponded, “But politics are very important to a doctor. A doctor 
must study politics to learn who to treat and who not to treat!” 
Such is the nature of Communist thinking. 

By observing people living in a terroristic society and by learn- 
ing that for which Communism stands and how it is imposed, I 
have been able to appreciate much more fully the freedoms 
which we enjoy in America. The importance of proper discip- 
line and training in our homes, our schools and our military 
services—so essential to the preservation of American freedom— 
is now indelibly impressed on my mind. I do not feel that my 
captivity was a waste of time. The lessons I learned then will 
enable me to be a better soldier and a better American. 
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Open House 
At Fort Benning 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Kinkor 


The 1952-53 public relations program conducted by The Infantry 
Center, Fort Benning, Georgia, was recently singled out for 
award of a Certificate of Outstanding Achievement by the Amer- 
ican Public Relations Association. One of the events which con- 
tributed to this meritorious record is described below.—Editor. 


P lnm of information on military activities is a 

factor of key importance in bringing home to the American 
people an understanding of what their Army is‘ doing to safe- 
guard their security, how it is proceeding, and the reasons why 
it deserves the continuing support of the nation at large. 

One method useful in bringing such information to the press 
and public is the “open house”—during which military installa- 
tions conduct tours of inspection and demonstrations which en- 
able visitors to see for themselves what their Army is accom- 
plishing. A case history of such a project may be of particular 
value to Public Information Officers faced with the problem of 
planning events of a similar nature. 

The idea of conducting an Open House for the Georgia Press 
Association (GPA) at Fort Benning was first germinated in the 
spring of 1953. The Association—composed of working news- 
papermen throughout the state of Georgia—holds its annual 
convention in June, and the Fort Benning Public Information 
Officer who normally attends the convention, felt that this would 
provide an ideal opportunity to invite the newsmen to inspect 
the Fort and its training activities. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT C. KINKOR, Infantry, is Public Infor- 
mation Officer, The Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Georgia. The open house 
he describes was instituted and conducted by his predecessor, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hal D. Steward, Armor, together with his assistant, Major James H. 
Tate, Infantry, who acted as project officer. 
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As a beginning, a staff paper was drawn up recommending 
that the Public Information Officer be authorized to invite 
members of the Association to visit Fort Benning on 13 and 14 
November. This proposal was approved by Major General Guy S. 
Meloy, Jr., commanding The Infantry Center. 

Dates for the event were chosen with care. The nearby city 
of Columbus, Georgia, is the site of an annual football contest 
between University of Georgia and Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, better known as Auburn College—a game which usually 
draws a statewide audience. Since the 1953 contest was scheduled 
for 14 November, the gridiron engagement offered a natural 
tie-in for an open house date. Many GPA members would be 
planning to come to Columbus anyway, and others might react 
favorably to a proposal to visit the home of the Infantry and 
then view the continuation of an old football rivalry, all on a 
single weekend. 

Accordingly Fort Benning representatives were sent to the 
GPA convention and the invitation was extended from the con- 
vention floor. The invitation had a Dutch Treat flavor, however, 
for it was pointed out that each guest would be required to pay 
for his meals and bjllet. Subsequently, General Meloy received 
written confirmation of acceptance from the Secretary-Manager 
of the Association. 

Detailed planning was begun. A project officer was assigned 
to draft required plans, prepare all necessary staff papers and 
maintain liaison with the Secretary-Manager. Initially, answers 
were sought to such questions as: How many guests will attend? 
Where will the visitors be billeted? Where will they take meals? 
How will they be transported? What sort of social activity can 
be arranged for Friday evening, 13 November? What type of 
program will best display the activities of The Infantry Center? 

The first question could not be answered locally. Since only 
the GPA could provide the answer, it was arranged for the 
Association to carry material about the open house in its 
bulletins to members: these became a main link in the com- 
munication system between the post and its potential guests. In 
addition, the Association sent each of its members a pre- 
stamped postcard providing space for the entry of essential in- 
formation from those expecting to attend, to be mailed direct 


to Fort Benning. 
The Visitors’ Bureau of The Infantry Center was asked to 
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arrange for billets. Space was reserved in an area which serves 
Joint Civilian Orientation Conferences, large groups of visiting 
officers and guests. The accommodations consisted of individual 
rooms in temporary buildings of frame construction, each build- 
ing housing approximately twenty guests. Tentative transpor- 
tation requirements were compiled and passed on to the Trans- 
portation Officer. 

The schedule called for four meals on the post. As an intro- 
duction to Army life, it was planned to serve standard Army 
rations at two meals. The facilities of the Third Army Food 
Service School on the Post would provide one such meal; the 
other would be served in troop messes of the Officer Candidate 
Regiment. The two remaining meals were to be taken in the 
Main Officers’ Open Mess. 

Orchestra music was customary in the Officers’ Mess on Friday 
evening, and inquiry revealed that available funds would sup- 
port a dinner there for the civilian guests—but not for military 
personnel who might be invited to attend. The combination of 
dance music and dinner seemed to take care of the social 
activity for Friday night. 

The question of a program pretty much solved itself. All of 
the military activity at Fort Benning revolves around The 
Infantry School. This encompasses some of the most realistic 
and spectacular training demonstrations presented anywhere in 
the Army. The problem then became a matter of determining 
what the School had scheduled in the way of demonstrations 
with high spectator interest. A staff paper requesting guidance 
was sent to the School Secretary. At his direction, a tentative 
itinerary was suggested by the Director of Instruction. This was 
fitted into the over-all administrative and logistical plan, and 
finally this schedule was drawn up: 


Fray, 13 NovemMBer— 


0900-1200: Guests arrive, register and check in at billets. (GPA mem- 
bers had been given a check-in location through their bulle- 
tin; signs had been placed on the post, and Military Police 
were alerted to give directions to the visitors.) 

1200-1230: Assembly; load on buses. 

1230-1315: Lunch at Third Army Food Service School. 

1330-1405: Field demonstration of airborne training techniques, pre- 
sented by the Airborne Department. 

1420-1430: Official greeting by Commanding General. 

1430-1445: Briefing on Infantry School mission and operations. 

1445-1500: Rest stop. 
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1510-1540: Field demonstration of 3.5-inch rocket firing, presented by 
the Weapons Department. 


1540-1610: Enroute to Weapons Pool via Lawson Air Force Base. 
1610-1645: Tour of Infantry School Weapons Pool. 

1645-1845: Open time. 

1845-2300: Dinner and dance at Main Officers’ Open Mess. 


SaturDAY, 14 NovEMBER— 


0645: Reveille by band at billeting area. 
0730-0845: Breakfast at Main Officers’ Open Mess. 
0900-0940: Tour of Automotive Department. 


1000-1045: Field demonstration of an Infantry-Tank Team in Attack, 
presented by the Tactical Department. 


1100-1130: Orientation on the Officer Candidate Regiment. 
1130-1200: Rest stop. 

1200-1250: Lunch with officer candidates in unit mess halls. 
1300-1400: Enroute to Columbus, Georgia. 

1400-1700: Georgia-Auburn football game. 

1700-1730: Return to Fort Benning. Guests depart. 


This itinerary was approved by the Commanding General. 
Every element of the program was then checked by the project 
officer to ascertain that co-ordination was complete. In the case 
of field demonstrations, he checked not only with The Infantry 
School departments concerned, but also with the individual in- 
structors charged with each presentation. Direct contact was 
made with the officer in charge of the billeting areas, the secre- 
tary of the Officers’ Mess, the S3 of the Officer Candidate Regi- 
ment, and with all other persons having even a remote respon- 
sibility in the procedings. 

For control purposes, guests were assigned to four “flights.” 
Each flight was assigned to its own bus and its own billet- 
except of course that ladies were billeted in separate buildings. 

The Infantry Center Gl was asked to secure the services of 
several officers to assist in the open house. A guide officer and 
assistant were assigned to each flight; one officer was given the 
job of co-ordinating transportation and another became the 
project officer’s chief assistant and trouble shooter. 

Several advance meetings were held to make sure that guide 
officers, billeting personnel, bus drivers and Military Police 
motorcycle escort personnel were properly briefed. Routes were 
reconnoitered in advance. Travel times from point to point were 
determined before the itinerary was drawn up. Since the field 
demonstrations were laid on primarily for Infantry School 
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classes, the availability of seating space for the visitors had to be 
confirmed. Every conceivable angle was checked, re-checked and 
then checked again. 

As each guest arrived on the designated morning, he was 
shown to a parking place and then brought to registration head- 
quarters where guide officers and bus drivers were waiting. 
There each visitor paid a fee covering his billet and the two 
meals he would take in Government messes. Each was given a 
name tag, a copy of the itinerary and a press packet of material 
on Fort Benning. Rooms were assigned and the visitor was es- 
corted to his billet. 

Most of the guests arrived before noon. Buses were loaded 
on schedule for the Food Service School but one bus was held 
behind for late comers. By the end of the lunch period the entire 
group—a total of seventy-eight visitors—had assembled. All de- 
parted on schedule to witness the field demonstration of air- 
borne training techniques. Immediately afterwards, the Com- 
manding General offered the Center’s official welcome and greet- 
ing, and this was followed by the planned briefing on The In- 
fantry School and its mission. 

The rest of the schedule was similarly adhered to, with only 
such imperceptible deviations in timing as to draw much favor- 
able comment from the visitors. 

When the military portion of the program was completed 
at 1250 on Saturday, a few of the guests were taken to the billet- 
ing area to prepare for early departure to their homes. The 
others boarded buses for the football game. Guides and Public 
Information personnel accompanied the group. 

After the game, the visitors were returned to the billeting area 
and those who wished were invited to stay over. A few remained, 
but most of the guests departed immediately after a pause for 
delivering thanks and goodbyes. 

What were the results? First and most important, The In- 
fantry Center made a definite contribution toward informing a 
segment of the press on exactly what was being done at The 
Infantry Center, and how. Second, the good-will of many fine 
citizens from twenty-six Georgia communities was gained. Third, 
more tangible but of less lasting significance, was public expres- 
sion of that good-will in the form of highly favorable news 
coverage and editorial comment in all of the newspapers repre- 
sented at the event. A final and very heartening consequence was 
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a unanimous resolution by those in attendance to “make this an 
annual affair.” 

From this experience, it is possible to arrive at a few generali- 
zations concerning the essentials for success in such a venture. 

Co-ordination must be complete between the host agency and 
the guest group and between all elements of the host agency. 

Central control in planning and execution is likewise essential. 
Preferably such control should be lodged in one officer. 

Command support is vital. In this instance, the Commanding 
General was with the group continuously from start to finish. 
He gave the official welcome, rode on the buses of all flights, 
attended all major demonstrations, and spoke briefly at the 
Friday dinner. 

A sound program emphasizing spectator interest but no 
artificiality should be the goal. Special events which are ob- 
viously “laid on” just for the occasion should be avoided. Guests 
should see normal operations, but it is up to the program planners 
to pick those which have inherent interest and which are not 
overly technical. 

Advance planning must be detailed and thorough. This cannot 
be over-emphasized. A mediocre program run off with precision 
will pack more punch than a spectacular program conducted in 
fumble-fingered fashion. Precision means planning. Get a plan. 
Check every detail, however minor. Re-check it. Then check it 
once more. Then your guests will say “It’s amazing how you run 
this thing off like clockwork.” 
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An Information Guide 


For Maneuvers 


Major Walter A. Pennino 


The check-list in the following article is in no sense a Standing 
Operating Procedure. Rather it is intended as a comprehensive 
guide to Public Information Officers, to be used only in so far 
as the situation justifies it, and as manpower and physical equip- 
ment permit.—Editor 


HIGASAKT’S SANDY BEACHES slope peacefully into 

Tokyo Bay only a few miles from the Japanese capital city. 
Close to that spot it was intended that waves of Americans 
would make the final assault on the Japanese homeland. In the 
full fury of the attack, undoubtedly many American fighting 
men, and with them some of the vanguard of war correspondents, 
would go down on the beaches. For everywhere that American 
fighting men have gone, they have been accompanied by war 
correspondents. Newsmen have taken their chances on every 
front, it is true, but during World War II the toll was greatest 
in the Pacific. 

With Japan’s- surrender, the beachhead struggle was averted. 
But several years later, when Army forces in the Far East began 
a program of training-type amphibious assaults on that very 
site, it occurred to an enterprising Public Information Officer 
that perhaps this would be a good time to play the public infor- 
mation phase of an assault—to simulate many of the realistic 
problems which attend the press coverage and handling of a 
major tactical exercise. The matter was discussed with members 
of the Tokyo press corps, many of them survivors of island- 
hopping through the Pacific—men like Lindesay Parrott, of 
The New York Times, Russell Brines of Associated Press, Ernest 
Hoberecht of United Press, George Thomas Folster of National 
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Broadcasting. Company, and “Chuck” Rosecrans, International 
News Photos picture chief who later was killed in a plane crash 
during the Korean War, and several other old hands. 

Whether swept by nostalgia for the reckless old days or by 
an earnest desire to help in Army planning, the Tokyo press 
corps took to the idea like old fire-horses responding to the clang 
of a bell. Some correspondents agreed to take the part of the 
press corps attached to defending forces; others, anxious to hit 
the beaches again, clamored for assignment to the invading 
forces. Plans called for a press camp on the beach and a com- 
mand-type ship at sea from which correspondents could file 
their copy. The newsmen volunteered to submit mock dispatches 
for censorship so that the Army could give this much neglected 
phase a real workout. But the plan never materialized. 

Before the curtain went up on this show, ominous rumblings 
sounded in Korea. Suddenly correspondents who only a few 
hours before were so willing to rehearse a combat role, were in 
Korea covering the real thing. In the emergency little pro- 
vision was or could be made for the press. Certainly both the 
Army and the press corps could have used every bit of the 
training planned for them at Chigasaki. 

In the early stages of the Korean action, there were no 
check-lists, no Tables of Distribution, not even authority for 
establishing a press camp. The whole tune was played by ear, 
and frequently discordantly. Indeed for a while it seemed that 
the eager press corps outnumbered the combat troops. In the 
absence of a clearly defined policy or machinery to accommo- 
date newsmen, the Army was confronted by a confused situation 
in which some three hundred war correspondents from all over 
the world were filing copy at a maddening, uncensored rate in 
eleven different languages. A platoon-size engagement, by the 
time it appeared in newsprint, took on the proportions of two 
great armies in a head-on collision. 

Largely as a result of this experience, commanders now fully 
realize that they cannot carry on combat operations in privacy. 
As sure as there is shooting, there will be war correspondents. 
And this is as it should be. 

In preparation for the day when the shooting may begin, 
commanders plan, study, work and train so that their combat 
elements will be ready for the real test. Well-trained platoons 
are integrated into well-knit battalions, and these into highly 
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mobile combat divisions, all by constant training and the final 
test short of combat—realistic maneuvers. 

Such exercises also offer another invaluable opportunity— 
time to play the Public Information Officer under combat con- 
ditions. The bigger the maneuver, the more realistic the work-out. 

As a first step in his preparation, the PIO should consider 
the type of maneuvers involved, then direct his planning accord- 
ingly. From the standpoint of news value, there are two main 
target areas to be considered: 

(1) Is this a problem of such widespread interest that plans 
should be made for receiving the press, housing them and mak- 
ing information available to them? This requires attention to 
“creature comforts”—a responsibility which if mishandled can 
cause field commanders untold grief and usually a bad press. 

(2) Is this a problem which, though important to the Army, 
will not attract the press? If so, the PIO must get the material to 
them and stimulate their interest, so that he may finally reach 
and inform the public. In this area, the job of boosting troop 
morale through public recognition is clearly a problem. 

Frequently a field exercise is planned which involves a com- 
bination of both types. Such a development brings into play 
virtually all techniques of public information. 

Recently—in fact, only since the Korean War—the Army has 
provided clear guidance in these areas. Based on After Action 
Reports of World War II and recent experience in Korea, the 
Army has published T/O&E 45-500, Public Information Field 
Service Organization, dated 15 October 1953. This is essentially 
a wartime augmentation and has not been tried. The Eighth 
Army’s press camp structure, while similar in some details, was 
necessarily controlled by the exigencies of battle and geography, 
and the varying, unpredictable size of the press corps. (See 
“The Pen Supports the Sword,” November 1953 Dicgst.) 

Another pertinent document, the Army Handbook for Public 
Information Officers (1951), paragraphs 56 and 58, includes a 
discussion of war correspondents, press briefings and escorts 
in combat zones. By adhering to the Handbook and the follow- 
ing check-list based on those paragraphs, a Public Information 
Officer should be able to give the exercise thorough coverage. 
At the same time he will be amply prepared to furnish his com- 
mander with a Public Information annex to the maneuver order. 

The check-list itself was developed for precisely such a pur- 
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pose. In preparation for a major field exercise, “Monte Carlo” 
in the summer of 1953, Colonel Robert V. Shinn, Public Infor- 
mation Officer, Headquarters, United States Army Europe, set 
about determining how best to handle the public information 
phase of the maneuver not only in terms of day-to-day coverage, 
but also as if confronted with actual combat conditions. Con- 
ferences with news, radio-television, pictorial and other branch 
chiefs, soon developed the scope of the problem, and the check- 
list which follows was the result. 

In its first test in “Monte Carlo,” the check-list worked 
wonderfully well. The maneuver received world-wide play in 
all media, with particularly favorable reaction in the German 
press. In its thoroughness, the check-list made provisions for 
inviting and accrediting the German press, as it had for Ameri- 
can and other allied newsmen. 

Even the usually anonymous Public Information office came in 
for its share of praise, a rare development. The Detroit Free 
Press carried this statement on its editorial page: “This fall 
German reporters were permitted to cover our Army’s maneuvers 
as fully accredited correspondents. Result was beyond the Army’s 
most optimistic hopes. What Germans saw they found extremely 
good, and reported it so in their various papers. By letting 
knowledgeable German civilians watch our troops at work, much 
was done to eliminate the ‘bad press’ from which they have long 
suffered in Germany. We think this practice could and should 
be extended in many places and fields of activity.” 

The resulting revised check-list, if applied intelligently and 
diligently and within the limitations of economical use of man- 
power and equipment, serves a double purpose. It will facilitate 
coverage of the maneuver and will enable the commander and 
his Public Information Officer to plan their respective roles in 
dealing with all types of news media if a real war comes along. 


Maneuver Planning Check-List 


Note: This check-list is for use at Theater or Army Group level 
and should be modified as necessary by lower headquarters. 


I. General Policies 
1. Is the maneuver open to the press? If not, to what degree 
is it restricted? 
2. Will atomic play be included? If so, are there any press 
restrictions involved? ; 
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3. Are any special weapons included? If so, are there any press 
restrictions concerning these? 

4, Is chemical warfare a part of the maneuvers? If so, are there 
any press restrictions on this phase? 

5. To what extent will still and motion photographic coverage 
and radio type recording be permitted? 

6. Will the use of press signs or press cards as a means of 
identification be prohibited for maneuver underground agents? 


ll. News Operations 

A. GENERAL—Has a briefing policy been established to keep 
the press abreast of all developments? 

(1) Is it possible to arrange a comprehensive introductory 
briefing by general officers to welcome the press and explain 
the scope of the maneuver? 

(2) Have provisions been made for daily press briefings? 

(3) Is there a main briefing scheduled for each day and is it 
set at a time to permit correspondents to meet deadlines? 

(4) Is a morning briefing scheduled each day to familiarize 
correspondents with the situation for that day’s action? 

(5) Have provisions been made to utilize “big names” at the 
daily main briefing? 

(6) Have arrangements been made for simulated and real 
casualty reports to be given at briefings? 

(7) Will briefings be conducted by Public Information per- 
sonnel or by members of the maneuver control staff? 

(8) Will action fact sheets be prepared in advance and dis- 
tributed to the press—with embargo notations, if necessary—at 
main daily briefings? 

(9) Will story leads be furnished at daily briefings? 

(10) Will small unit designations and unit commanders’ 
names be furnished at briefings? 

(11) Will umpires be present to answer questions? 

(12) Will unit histories and personal biographies be avail- 
able at the briefings? ‘ 

(13) Has the final maneuver briefing or critique been com- 
pletely publicized and will top maneuver names be present for 
comment at this final briefing? 

(14) Have provisions been made for communiques and news 
releases by both friendly and Aggressor forces? 

(15) Will communiques be available at all times to members 
of the press at specified locations? 
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(16) Will copies of all news releases issued be available to 
all members of the press? 

(17) Have provisions been made to get out necessary pub- 
licity on all VIP’s attending the maneuver? 

(18) Have all participating units been alerted to make maxi- 
mum efforts towards getting all possible hometown news con- 
concerning the maneuver to the United States? (They should be 
aware that much of this material can be prepared in advance 
and embargoed until the beginning of the maneuver.) 

(19) Have all Public Information personnel been alerted to 
look for general interest stories? 

B. FeaturE—Has feature coverage been planned? 

(1) Have advance feature stories been prepared? 

(2) Will feature material be released automatically? 

(3) Will photographs be furnished with feature material? 

(4) Are there provisions for the preparation of news or 
feature material for use by trade publications? 

(5) Have all news and feature writers been impressed with 
the importance of including human interest material? 

(6) Is there continuing emphasis on preparing news and 
feature material for the use of local community media? 

C. Picrortat—Have arrangements been made for continuing 
and comprehensive still picture coverage of all activities? 

(1) Have arrangements been made for immediate processing 
and air dispatch of completely captioned hometown action 
photographs each depicting three or four soldiers? 

(2) Are Signal photo teams and service crews available to 
augment normal personnel? 

(3) Can photographs be processed and distributed, no later 
than six hours after being taken, on a twice-daily basis? 

(4) If overseas, have arrangements been made to send at least 
two photos to the States daily by radio facsimile? 

(5) Have provisions been made for mail distribution of 
photographs to local news media, including photo magazines? 

(6) Is it possible to have action pictures prepared in advance? 

(7) Have all photographers been instructed to take only a 
minimum number of VIP pictures? 

(8) Has a drop area been established in the vicinity of press 
headquarters to receive pictures from the field via air courier? 

(9) Have arrangements been made to furnish all necessary 
assistance in preparing photo captions? 
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(10) Have arrangements been made to insure that the theater 
newspaper (The Stars and Stripes) receives action pictures? 

(11) Can arrangements be made for visiting photographers 
to use portable darkrooms in the maneuver area? 

(12) Has a board been established at press headquarters to 
select photographs for release to all media? 


lll. Radio-Television 


1. Is there a program for comprehensive radio coverage? 

2. Will there be a tape recording team covering the maneuver? 

3. Will field commands, including Aggressors, have tape re- 
cording teams operating? 

4. Will Armed Forces Radio Service outlets have tape record- 
ing teams operating in the maneuver area? 

5. If overseas, have arrangements been made to have all Army 
tape recordings sent to the United States by air priority ship- 
ments, short wave or radio telephone? 

6. Will Army tape recordings be released to Armed Forces 
Radio Service? 

7. If overseas, will Army tape recordings be released to local 
radio stations or networks? 

8. Have ample arrangements been made to have recorded 
material edited as rapidly as possible? 

9. Have arrangements been made to insure that tapes are 
delivered promptly from the field to press headquarters? 

10. Is there a working program for comprehensive television 
and motion picture coverage? 

11. Have Signal Corps motion picture teams been alerted to 
cover all phases? 

12. Will footage be available for local daily processing and 
release to local media? 

13. If overseas, have arrangements been made for daily air 
priority shipment of exposed film to the United States? 

14. Has a copy of the motion picture shooting scheme been 
forwarded to all interested agencies such as Department of the 
Army, Theater or Army Area Headquarters, Signal Corps Pic- 
torial Center? 

15. Have caption writers, from Public Information offices if 
necessary, been provided for all motion picture teams furnished 
by the Army? 

16. Can additional motion picture teams be furnished to 
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augment locally available teams? 

17. Have arrangements been made for interested U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies to cover the maneuver? 

18. Have arrangements been made for coverage by local tele- 
vision and motion picture representatives? 

19. Have preparations been made for rapid transmission of 
exposed film to press headquarters? 


IV. Liaison 


1. Have provisions been made to insure that Signal Corps 
personnel will be on duty at press headquarters to expedite com- 
munications, pictorial and radio activities? 

2. Have Department of the Army and other interested agen- 
cies (including Army Home Town News Center) been notified of 
steps necessary for reception, priority processing, clearance and 
distribution of photographs, stories, radio tapes and motion 
picture footage? 

3. Have provisions been made for continuing liaison with 
friendly and Aggressor forces in the field and at command posts? 

4. Have provisions been made for continuing liaison with all 
agencies within the maneuver director’s headquarters, with spe- 
cial emphasis on G2 and G3? 

5. Has liaison with the Guest Observer Bureau been com- 
pleted, including provisions for Public Information personnel to 
handle press visits and VIP information? 

6. Has a liaison program been established with allied forces? 

7. Has liaison been established with Adjutant General sec- 
tions to insure rapid notification concerning all real and simu- 
lated casualties occurring during the maneuver? 

8. Are guides and escorts available at every major command 
post to care for press needs? 

9. Can additional guides or escorts be obtained from other 
sources if needed? 

10. Will unit guides or escorts be available at press head- 
quarters with unit transportation? 

11. Will Aggressor guides or escorts be available at press 
headquarters with unit transportation? 

12. Will all guides or escorts be furnished with maneuver area 
maps showing command posts and other important locations? 

13. Are all guides and escorts familiar with the location of 
every important point? 
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14. Has press identification been well publicized within all 
tactical units participating in the maneuver? 

15. Has liaison been established with Provost Marshal sec- 
tions to insure that information on accidents is released as 
rapidly as possible? | 

16. Has liaison been completed with Military Air Transport 
Service or other appropriate agencies to insure priority ship- 
ment of film and radio tapes? 

17. Has liaison been established with both friendly and Ag- 
gressor field press camps to insure the availability of billeting 
facilities for correspondents in the field? 


V. Communications 

1. Have ample communications been made available? 

2. Will a Signal Corps radio teleprinter be needed and if so, 
have provisions been made to obtain it? 

3. Is there a need for other radio transmission or receiving 
facilities (short wave or radio telephonic transmission for tapes) 
and if so, have provisions been made to obtain them? 

4. Have arrangements been made for the installation of tele- 
type facilities at all major headquarters including Aggressor? 

5. Have provisions been made for the use of and possible 
additional installation of field, civilian and military telephones? 

6. Is adequate courier service available? 

7. Are ample international telephone facilities available for 
press use on a 24-hour basis? 

8. Are all field Public Information personnel familiar with 
the location of the nearest commercial telephone facilities and 
have all such phones been located and listed on a memo issued 
to Public Information personnel and media representatives? 


VI. Administration 

1. Has a complete press headquarters been established? 

2. Are desks, typewriters, tables and chairs available? 

3. Have ample telephones and booths been installed? 

4. Have arrangements been made to staff the press head- 
quarters with competent personnel? 

5. Have the personnel requirements for complete Public In- 
formation handling of the maneuver been met? 

6. Can Reserve public information personnel be called to 
active duty for two weeks’ training and utilized in the maneuver? 

7. Can personnel from subordinate units be utilized? 
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8. Are billeting facilities available for female correspondents? 

9. Have arrangements been made for issue of identification 
arm bands, badges or cards to all Public Information personnel 
and if so, have all command posts in the maneuver been informed 
of this identification? 

10. Have arrangements been made for the establishment of 
field press camps if they become necessary? 

11. Will adequate transportation be available? 

12. Will jeeps or other suitable vehicles be available to 
correspondents for continuing use on. specific story missions? 

13. Will buses be available to shuttle correspondents to cen- 
tralized points of activity? 

14. Will sedans be available for correspondents if needed? 

15. Will passenger-type helicopters be available for press use 
to transport correspondents to distant points or to assist in rapid 
transportation of exposed film, radio tapes and the like? 


Vil. After Action 


1. Are plans complete to insure that a full report can be 
rendered at the end of the maneuver? 

2. Have plans been made to keep a complete daily journal 
of activities so that the maneuver report can be rendered? 

3. Does the daily report include all action involving com- 
munity relations publicity? : 

4. Are plans made to insure that the maneuver-end report 
contains recommendations for future maneuvers? 

5. Are plans made to insure that all key.individuals co-operat- 
ing receive letters of appreciation for their aid? 
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